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Ludovick put one hand up to his head; his
brain was reeling;   all that was left^Jiis
world had fallen into chaos.   The poweroF
speech had gone from him;   old age had
smitten him in a single moment*

Then, without words or looking at Mariota,
like one moving blindly in his sleep, he opened
the door.

Mariota, weak as she was, raised herself in
bed: " Ludovick, do not leave me."

He paused, hesitated; shut the door;
returned; and stood near her.

Still he did not speak; but in newborn
sympathy for him she realised that he was
suffering even as she had suffered that terrible
night when David rejected her love.
, Her eyes filled with tears, and she held out
both her hands.

But he did not touch her. He stood
back.

" Mariota," he said slowly," I claim nothing
more. I have loved you, and you only; I wiB
love no other woman. But your words pierce
even into my childhood. Past, present,
rfkture, all are slain by this one stroke; and
from your hand."

He raised his head; and for the first time
Mariota saw in him dignity and coutage.

It was as if sudden and absolute despair, iti
robbing Hrn of all human joy, had also swept
away everything wavering, petty, or trivial*
He who used to chafe and grumble even at